SOOCHOW

which is carried in procession by four bearers, empty
but for a large framed photographic likeness of the
defunct, such as may be seen hanging in many a
humble cottage in England.

It was by this quasi-empty chair that I was first
enabled to judge that the procession that I met with
in Soochow was a funeral. Knowing the leisurely
course that such processions take, to prevent them-
selves from becoming split up, I made my way behind
the lines of spectators towards the rear. Here I found
the second intimation of mortality. This was a group
of men and boys clad in white linen gowns, and
each carrying a frond of "palm.'* The tail of the pro-
cession being cut off from the body at a cross-roads
to let the traffic through, these men were standing
about aimlessly chatting among themselves and to
the next group of hired mourners. For it must not be
supposed that anything more than a part of a Chinese
funeral cortege or wedding procession is composed
of near and dear. The rest, often the greater part,
are professional mourners or the town poor, lending
their presence for a pittance, and arrayed in robes of
diverse hues that have been preserved from imperial
days, when each kind carried special significance of
rank or office. So strong are custom and tradition, so
important is "face," that a family will literally well-
nigh ruin itself for the sake of making a good appear-
ance and preserving its social status.